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ABSTRACT 

This report describes the disproportionate 
incarceration of minority youth in the state of New Jersey. It opens 
with an introduction followed by a section, "Problem Statement, *• 
Which describes the plight of New Jersey's Black and Hispanic 
children, research in this area, recent historical trends, state and 
community programs, and the need for alternatives. The next section, 
"Historical Perspective," details the last 20 years of major changes 
in the New Jersey juvenile justice system in response to rx5th state 
and Federal legislation. "Minorities in New Jersey: Highlights of 
Existing Reports" offers details of gubernatorial ly appointed and 
legislatively established committees as well as a variety of agencies 
that have studied the problems of youth and developed reports with 
substantive recommendations- A conclusion sums up the views and work 
of the committee. A final section details recommendations in tht 
following areas: (1) prevention; (2) cultural 

sensitivity /competencies/training; (3) legislation and the juvenile 
code; (4) evaluation and accountability; (5) employment and 
vocational training; (6) funding; and (7) miscellaneous. Appendix A 
lists and describes seven New Jersey children and youth commissions 
and committees. Appendix B contains a dissenting opinion (M. J. 
0»Shea). (JB) 
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Gentlemen: 

The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention (JJDP) Advisory Committee is pleased to prraent you 
with a copy of its report on the disproportionate incarceration of minority youth. 

The JJDP Advisory Committee has been greatly concerned about the large number of black and Hispanic 
youth that are in New Jersey's juvenile justice system, state-run training schools, residential treatment centers 
and correctional day prc^ams. Funds available under the JJDP Act of 1974, as amended, provide some programs 
and services which are focused on strengthening the family unit and preventing the out-of-home placement of 
youth, particularly inner-city youth. However, the limited amount of funds available through the JJDP Act 
($1.2 million for FFY '89) is not sufficient to address all the needs of the State. 

The Committee realized that if the issue of disproportionate incarceration of blacks and Hispanics were 
to be addressed, it would require not just the efforts of the JJDP Advisory Committee and its funds, but an 
emphasis and focus by all branches of State government. The issue must be addr^ed not only by fundii^ 
but also by policies and procedures which will make a difference. The Committee also realized that in order 
to prevent the involvement of minorities in the juvenile justice system, other systems (education, health, social 
services, for example) must also look at their policies and programs and how they impact on minority youth 
and their families. 4 
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When the J JDP Act was reauthxnized in 1988. it was am^ded to nquize States and l^rritories participating 
in the Act to detennine whether or not tiieze waa dtepnqwrtionata inearc8rati<»i of minority ymith in aecure 
confinement and, if so, to eatablidt a strata to address the proUem. In the completirai d the first phase of 
this initiative, we determined tiiat minority 3^th are three times more likely to be jdaced in secure ctmfinement 
than white youth. As a result of ^ initial in£»mation proirided to the fisdend Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Etelinquenf^ Freventi<si, iro are mm require to ditain additional statotical infitsmatioa on the proraasii^ of 
min<mty youth thnmgh the juvenile ju^ce s^tem and to develop a strata to addr^ the problems idratified. 

Approximately two years ago, the JJDP Advisoiy Committee established an Ad Hoc Subcommittee on 
Minorities Issues to start to addre» this problem. Tba results <tf that subcommittee's efibrts are attached. The 
i«pc»t includes some very valuable infonnation as wdl m a number ctf rerammendations f<a starting to reduce 
the number of minority youth confined to secure mifinement. The report includes the fdlowing general 
recommendations: 

PBEVENTION 

Primary prevention and early intervration services need to be developed by the various systems of 
caro to address the problems tiiat minority fismilies fooe, thereby deoreasing the odds for the need for 
more intensive crids oriented services later. 

CULTURAL SENSmvmr/COMPETENCIES/TRAINING 

Programs, services, professionals and staff must be trained to be knowledgable and sensitive to ethnic 
and cultural issues that impact on the juvenile, the family and the community so that they can provide 
the relevant assistance, appropriate decision making and treatment that a case may require. 

LEGISLATION/JUVENILE CODE 

Laws which address the inequities experienced by minority youth and their families In the juvenile 
justice, economic, social and educational systems in New Jersey need to be enforced. 

EVALUATION AND ACCOUNTABILITY 

All governmental ftindlng should require that public and private agencies meet their contractual 
obligation. Funding for programs that are not effective should be redirected to other eflforts. 

EMPLOYMENT/VOCATIONAL TRAINING 

Minorities have to be better prepared with competitive skills than they are now if they are to take 
advantage of the job opportunities that will be available to than. 
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FUNDING 



Hie Legifllatiiie dioiild make a tangible investment in youth by providing moorem to addiMs the 
needs of minority yoath and their families in order to prevent ftirther involvement in the juvenile justioe 
or adult correctional system. 

The recommendation section of the report (pp. 16-22) includes specific action oriented steps to be taken 
to implement the above lecommendations. 

We hope you will take the time to review the report in detail. We think you will find it to be a valuable 
resource in improving services to all at-ris* youth as well as reducing the secure confinement of minority youth. 

The JJDP Advisory Committee stands ready to assist you in implementing the recommendations. 



Sincerely, 




Ullian G. Hall, Chair 
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INTRODUCTiON 



The number and percentage of black and Hispanic youth that are in New Jerry's 
Juvenile Justice system and who are sent to state-run training schools, residentlai 
group centers and day programs has escalated over the years. In 1984, the three 
institutions operated by the Department of Corrections. Division of Juvenile Services, 
had a total population of 664 youth. The racial maice-up included 153 white (23%). 
412 black (62%) and 99 Hispanic (15%). 

in 1986 the three Institutions had a total population of 745 youttis. The racial 
make-up included 131 wvhite (17%), 487 black (65%). 123 Hispanto (17%) and 4 other 
(1%)/ The overrepresentation of large minority populations in these facilities obscures 
the fact that In 1986 there were 5.961 (48%) white youth adjudicated delinquent 
compared to 5.198 (42%) black and 1.141 (9%) Hispanto." 

What makes this phenomenon most disturbing is the fact that in ail categories 
of crimes from the most serious first degree to disorderly persons, black and Hispanic 
youths have two to three times higher incarceration rates than white youths, in 1986, 
98 white Juvenile were adjudicated and ^ntenced for first d^ree crimes. 10 (10%) 
of whom were incarcerated; 410 black Juveniles were adjudicated and 127 (31%) 
incaroeratod; and 71 Hispanics of which 22 (31%) were incarcerated. In third degree 
crimes, only 5.7% white youths were incarcerated compared to 12.2% black and 
14.9% Hispanic* 

In 1987 the Governor's Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention (JJDP) 
Advisory Committee established an Ad Hoc Subcommittee on Minority Issues to 
address its concerns regarding the disproportionate incarceration of minority youth. 
The subcommittee is composed of members of the JJDP Advisory Committee as wveil 
as representatives of state agencies, committees and commissions, advocacy groups 
and private citizens. 

The mission of the subcommittee is to promote awareness of problems that are 
affecting minority youth/adolescents involved with or at risk of invoh^ement with the 
Juvenile Justice system in New Jersey and to actively support resolutions design^ 
to address the problems affecting these populations. The subcommittee adopted two 
major goals; 1) to reduce the number of black and Hispanic youths placed in the 
Juvenile Justice system and 2) to create community awareness of the problems and 
issues minority youth and foster community involvement in actively addressing the 
problem. 

The subcommittee has been working for over a year reviewing existing reports, 
looking at Juvenile Justice legislation, examining statistics and debating issues. The 
plight of children in New Jersey, particularly issues and problems of minorities in the 
Juvenile Justice system, has been examined in several reports by various State groups. 
The Subcommittee felt that it was important to summarize those specific issues related 
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to minority children and tamliiss In one document if the problems of minorities were 
to be emphasized and addrmed. This report will serve as a guide for the JJDP 
Advisory Committee as well as decision-makers in this State In starting to develop 
solutions which can decrease the number of minority youths who are invoh^ in 
delinquent activity and are subsequent incarcerated. 

The Juvenile Justice system Is a reflection of the larger society which defines and 
supports it. The concerns of black and Hispanic chiidr«i and families must be ad- 
dressed by agencies and organizations at all levels of government If vve do not 
address the overrep resentation of blacks and Hispanics in the Juvwiile Justice lystom 
and the Impact on their families, New Jersey and the rest of the country can expect 
more and more minority youths to come into the Juvenile Justice syMem. History 
demonstrates that problems ignored in the black and Hispanic communities ev^entu- 
aily spread to the population as a whole. 



1. Department of Corrections, Juvenile Secure Facility Population, 1978-1989 

2. Juvenile Delinquency Commission, JuvonHs Justice— Toward Completing the Unfinished 
Agenda, August 1988. 

3. ibid. o 
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Black and Hispanic youth are more oflen eentenced to publicly operated institu- 
tions than white youth, who are sentenced to private institutions or dhrerted away from 
the system for the same types of offenses. Blacks and Hlspantos experience the most 
intrusive in\^)lvement in the local and state Juvanlie Justice systems. From the smallest 
to the largest detention facility in the State, one finds a majority of black and Hispanic 
offenders with a wide range of charge. 

According to New Jersey l^partment of Corrections, Dhflsion of Juvenile Ser- 
vtoes 1988 statistics, 86% of the Juveniles in the state's Juvenile correctional facilities 
are minorities. Furtiier. In 1986 (the last year for which race data Is available), of tiie 
Juvehlles admitted to county Juvenite detention facilities 70% were minorities. 

The problems of New Jerseys black and Hispanic children do not start when 
tiiey enter the Juvenile conrectional system. Youtii are at risk of becoming involved 
in the Juvenile Justice system because of the failure of tire vartous systems to address 
their special needs earlier. 

Many tamitiM, through no fault of their own. lack sufftotent Income as well as 
Job opportunities necmsary to meet their basic survhral needs. These same tamiiies 
are often poor, at times homeless, and forced to make drastic choices among basic 
necessities. The experiences of poor tamiiies living In our Inner cities is one of struggle 
and survival. Substandard housing, minima: resources, the fear of crime and exposure 
to the heavy drug culture in the inner city are all part of the growing experience that 
urban children must deal with. 

The impact on these children Is devastating an*:! severe. The extent of substance 
abuse, delinquency, teen pr^nancy, school dropout, unemployment and now drug 
trafficking are direct effecte of Impoverishment. To survive, these children need 
positive supportive social, educational and/or economic public s^'stems. 

Some indicators of the plight of New Jersey's black and Hispanic children are: 

• A look at N.J. Department of Education public school dropout data indicates 
that while the number of white youth dropping out of school is declining, the 
number of minorities dropping out is not. For tine 1980-81 school year, 12,258 
whites. 5.328 blacks and 2,683 Hispanics dropped out of school. By the 
1987-88 school year, the number of whites dropping out had declined to 
8,976. The number of blacks Increased to 6,134 and the number of Hispanics 
to 3,371. 

• According to Department of Labor data. In 1988. the unemployment rate for 
whites, 16 to 19 years of age was 8.2% while the unemployment rate for 
blacks, 16 to 19 years - f age was 21.7%. (No breakdown of Hispanics in this 
age group was available.) 
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• Division of Youth and Family Services data indicates that of the 5.896 children 
In foster care in 1966, 4.214 (71.5%) were tilacic and Hispanic children. 

All children have a multitude of difficult decisions to make relative to social, 
emotional, intellectual, educational, psychological and vocational problems. When 
these protitems are not identified and addressed early, they may often lead to d^ln- 
quency and court involvement When delinquency occurs and Juvenile Justice s^^m 
involvement Is required, statistics seem to indicate that a two-tiered system emerges 
which suggests that cases involving minority youth are dealt with mora harshly than 
those Invc^ving white youth. White youth are more likely to be sent to less r^tnctive 
and private institutk>ns and/or locally based ^rvices. Black and Hispanic youth are 
more likely to be found in publicly operated correctional facilities from county deten- 
tion to the state run training schools and other programs designed for delinquents. 

Much research has focused on the incarceration of Black youth. National studies 
have also demonstrated high incarceration rates of Hispanic youth, Nathre Americans. 
Asian/Pacific Islanders and Japanese Americans. The Issue of differential Juvenile 
Justice rates for blacks and Hispanic^ is a growing problem in Amerk»n society. 

While far too many children of all races end up in out-of-home placements, data 
clearly indicates that placement geared to therapeutic services (group homes and 
residential treatment centers) are predominantiy populated by white children. Data 
taken from the 1988 Division of Youth and Family Services (DYFS) Demographic 
Report indicates that blacks compri^ 58.4% of DYFS out-of-home placements, whites 
28.7% and HIspanics 8.9%. Conversely, blacks comprise only 44.7% of group home 
care, whites 42.9% and HIspanics 8.3%. Blacks represented 34.6% of Juveniles placed 
in residential care, whites 53.2% and HIspanics 9.2%. 

Black and Hispanic children have historically been over-represented in secure 
state run facilities. According to the 1983 Uniform Crime Report for New Jersey, there 
were 99,179 juveniles arrested, of which 31.665 were black and 8,196 were Hispanic. 
Minorities represented approximately 40% of ail Juvenile arrests. Ho««ver. according 
to the Department of Corrections, In 1983 74% of the Juveniles In Juvenile correctional 
facilities were b\ack and Hispanic. 

Although Juvenile arrests have declined slightiy over the past few years, from 
96.780 In 1984 to 94,862 In 1988, the number of Juveniles in Juvenile correctional 
facilities has increased from 664 Juveniles In 1984 to 726 In 1988. The proportion of 
minority Juveniles Incarcerated, however, has risen from 77% In 1984 to 88% In 1988 
and 85% in 1989. 

While there are some State and community programs which focus on helping 
minority youth, an urgent need exists for many more public and private efforts In 
addition to the few in existence, particularly in the urban areas. The targe number 
of minority youth over-represented in the extreme end of the system indicates that 
neither the public nor the private sector is adequately dealing with the unique prob- 
lems faced by non-mainstream youth and their families. This suggests that there Is 
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a failure to effectively address their special needs early In an effort to prevent their 
Involvement In the Juvenile Justice system. The l^es surrounding the problems are 
complex and deeply rooted In the structure of the society as a whole. A coordinated 
system needs to exist not only to react to crisis situations but to proactlvely address 
the early needs of black and Hispanic children. 

There Is a need to explore more community-based alternatives at the local level 
to reach youth at rIsK and less serious delinquents In an effort to prevent penetration 
deeper Into the Juvenile JusWce system, particularly the penet^tlon of black and 
Hispanic youth. These alternatives should provide not only therapeutic services but 
recreational, vocational and eduraitlonal opportunities. Services should also reflect 
an understanding and appreciation of the cultural and ethnic characteristics of the 
minority population. 

Many Juvenile Institutions at both the Stete and local level sre experiencing 
serious overcrowding problems. New Jersey must vigorously review the utilization of 
these Institutions. While there Is a need for secure placements for the serious, violent 
Juvenile offender, all delinquent youth may not need to be placed In large restrictive 
Institutions. 

It Is time to look at alternatives. In New Jersey, the training school population 
Is overwhelmingly black and Hispanic. It is time to explore the use of small secure 
facilities for Juveniles who commit violent offenses and to look at alternatives to 
Incarceration for other Juvenile offenders. Educational programs, especially thost that 
are vocationally oriented, should be key program components of all types of Institu- 
tions. Otherwise, Institutions become revolving doors, I.e.. the rroldlvlsm rate 
escalates. Smaller unite with the provision of focused treatment programs can result 
In more effective results for less dollars. 

Will we continue to Ignore the area of prevention and the opportunities that It 
holds for youth at risk? Or will we provide the Incentives and opportunities for bl£^k 
and Hispanic youth so that we can reduce their contact with the Juvenile justice 
system? 
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HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 



During the last 20 yaars, New Jersey's Juvenile Jus^ system has undergone 
meior changes, in 1973, the Juvenile Code signed Into law (P.L. 1973 c.308). 
It providbd for deinstitutionalization of statua/non-offenders, redefined classification 
of Juveniles that were to come into contact with the taw, defined delinquency, created 
a classification of JINS (Juvenile In Need of Supervision) and gave exclusive Jurisdic- 
tion to Juvenile and Domestic Relations Courts In each county to hear ntost Juvenile 
offenses. 

On July 23, 1982, tiie New Jersey Code of Juvenile Justice was signed into law 
(P.L 1982 c.77-61) and went into effect on December 31, 1983. This law estebiished 
the Family Court, substituted Juvenile family crisis for Juveniles in need of supervision 
Jurisdiction, made punishment an int^rai part of Juvenile deiinquei^ Jurisdiction, 
created Jurisdiction over parents, allowed up to 80 days commitment to county Juven- 
ile detention facilities, mandated creation of Family Crisis Intervention Units in each 
county and created the Juvenile Delinquency Disposition Commission. 

In addition to the legislative changes at the state level relative to Juvenile Justice, 
the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention (JJDP) Act of 1974 was passed by 
Congress to provide a TOordlnated approach to the problems of Juvenile delinquency. 
The Act, when passed, mandated stat^ to deinstitutionalize status offendera and 
separate Juvenile from adults in correctional facilities In order to recei^ funding. 
When the Act was reauthorized in 1980, it was ammded to also require states to 
remove Juveniles from county Jails and loclcups in order to continue receiving funding. 
The State Law Enforcement Planning Agency (SLEPA), which was created by Ex- 
ecutive Order in 1988 and affir^ied by legislation in 1976 to provide comprehensive 
crimlnai/Juvenlie Justice planning and to administer programs funded under the Unit- 
ed States Department of Justice, was given responsibility for administering the JJDP 
Act in New Jersey. 

While New Jersey was in compliance with the deinstitutionalization mandate of 
the JJDP Act. it did have to woric diiigentiy to achieve separation of Juveniles from 
adults In correctional facilities. When New Jersey bsgan participation in the JJDP Act 
approximately 450 Juveniles were being mixed with adult inmates, primarily In the 
youtii correctional complex. Witii tiie JJDP Act funds, several altsmatives to secure 
correctional facilities were established, in addition, through administrative and policy 
decisions, sight and sound separation was achieved for youtii who had to remain in 
secure facilities. 

As a part of the State's separation effort, the Division of Juvenile Services was 
created In the New Jersey Department of Corrections in 1978. The major mission of 
the Division is to provide care, treatment and custody for youth committed by the 
Family Courts throughout the state. At the time It was created, the Division had two 
institutions and seven residential group centers. Since that time, the Division has 
expanded. As of June 1989, It oversees three major Institutions, 25 residential centers 
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(Indudlng two for female offencters) and 21-day programs. The Division has expanded 
its mission to cfwite proflrams to dhfert young offenders from lifelong criminal and 
Institutional careers through cooperative ventures with local, county and private 
providers emphasizing less-rwtrictlve programs tor probationers and earty Inter- 
vention projects. 

In addition to the leglslatfve changes over the years, numerous commissions and 
committees have been created In New Jersey to look at the plight of children. Including 
those In the Juvenile Justice system or at risk of InvoWement. These groups and their 
funcflons are described In Attachment A. 

It Is obvious that a grrat deal of change has taken place with Juvenile Justice 
in New Jersey over the past two decades- Numerous legislative acttvltles have oc- 
curred and several commissions and committees have been created to address the 
specific concerns of our children and families who are at risk of or already invoked 
in the Juvenile Justice system. Reports have been written to address the plight of our 
children. Recommendations have been developwJ. All of th^e reports have given 
^>me attention to the problems of blacks and HIspanics. The questions remain as 
to why these concerns have not been addressed and why have the needs of minority 
children and families not been given any consideration? 
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MINORITIES IN NEW JERSEY: 
HIGHLIGHTS OF EXISTING REPORTS 



Gubematorially appointod and legislatively established committees as vrall as a 
variety of agencies have studied the overall problems of youth and have developed 
reports with substantive recommendations. Ail of the reports have poinlsd out the 
piight of New Jersey's you^ with attention to the special protHems and needs of blacks 
and Hispanics. This section wilt review some of the particuiars of existing reports 
which focus on the needs of minorities. 

Unking PoHcy WHh Need, the 1982 report of the New Jereey Commission on 
ChUcfren's Services, proviM an inventory of sta^dminlstered services for chil- 
dren and conducted a review of the services delivery system. In obtaining Informatton 
for the report, the Commission identified sertous inefficiencies and inequities in the 
provision of services and found many critical unmet needs. 

in reference to the needs of minorities. Unldng Policy Witti Need indicates that 
there are clear inequalities in the provision of public educational and human services 
to New Jersey's black and Hispanic children. For example: 

f Minority children constitute a major proportion of the children who are placed 
out of their homes into the care of public agencies and they are far more 
likely than white ci)iidren to foe placed in the most restrictive institutionai 
settings.^ 

• White children represented 63% of alt youth arrests for serious crimes, yet 
black and Hispanic children make up trie overwhelming majority of the popu- 
lations In secure detention centers and in the state's correctkinai facilities.^ 

• Grossly disproportionate numbers of minority children are suspended from 
public schools.^ Stack children, although they represent only 18% of the 
statewide popuiation, constituted 29% of all students suspended.* 

• Black children are far more likely than white children to receive the most 
stigmatizing special-education classification.^ 

• Minority families have borne most of the increase in the rate of poverty- 
tor black families, the rate of poverty has Jumped to 21% and for Hispanic 
families, the rate has climbed to 29%. Almost one-third of ail black and 
Hispanic children are growing up in poverty. Together, these youngsters 
represent more than one-half of ail New Jersey's impoverished children.' 

• The lack of supervised recreational pr(^rams and other community activities 
was of particular concern to members of the black and Hispanic communittra. 
They reported that youngsters are being left to loiter on street corners and 
are being given a message that the community does not care about them.' 
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• In many Instance the services provided by the Division of Youth and Family 
Services are not suitable for black and Hispanic families, who comprised the 
malorlty of the femllles under DYFS supervision. InformatUMi aathered by the 
Commission Indicated that staff are not ahways senslthw to the needs of these 
families, cogntoit of the cultural nuances that affect child-rearing practices 
or able to establish a working rapport wrtth the families.* 

• Unemployment has b«Jome a particularly acute problem for urban minority 
youth, for whom the unemployment rate ranges as high as 60% In some parts 
of the stats. Factors responsible for this may Include radal discrimination, 
education and ^nlng inadequacies, tlw business cyde, location In poverty 
areas and Increased supply of white youth and adult women In competition 
for unskilled, entry-lev^ Jobs." 

• Over the last 20 years, the mortality of non-white Infants has been consistently 
twice that experienced by white Intents In the stato.^ 

The 1985 Action Wan for Chlldfen, Issued by the Qovemor*s Comnrittee on 
Chilifren's Services Planning (the successor to the Commission on Children's Ser- 
vices), us^ the Commission's report as a starting point for its work. Specific issues 
Wentlfled as prtorltles were broad systems problems which affect the planning and 
coordination of services, service gaps and service delivery problems In specific ser- 
vice arw. The Action Plan also addressed the problems of black and Hispanic 
children and Included the following Information: 

• Minority children are more likely to be suspended: they represent 27% of the 
total enrollment but 37% of the suspensions." 

• Appropriate services are not consistently provided for black and Hispanic 
families.* 

• About one out of every three minority children lives In poverty In New Jersey." 

• Although minority students represent only 30% of the state's student enrol- 
lment, they represent over 41% of all dropouts." 

• During the first quarter of 1984, the unemployment rate for youth ages 16 
to 19 was over 20%. The pteture is even bleaker for minority youth, particularly 
in the urban areas where the youth unemployment rate ranges as high as 
60%." 

• It is significant to note that the vast majority of the children who ultimately 
are sent to locked detentton centers and correctional facilities are minority 
children from the state's poorest communities with the least resources for 
education and community support services." 

It is obvious that between the 1982 report and the 1985 report, the state of New 
Jersey's black and Hispanic children did not Improve to any great extent and In many 
Instances worsened. Both of these reports dealt with the broad range of problems 
facing our children although each gave attention to youth at risk of Involvement and/ 
or Involved In the Juvenile Justice system. The reports emphasized some of the 
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conditions which our children must deal with, conditions which it is believed lead to 
delinquent TOtivlty. 

The report, Past Due, published by the Governor's Committee on CMIdren't 
Senrleee FtanniiHI in 1987 speclfimdty examined the current system of d^ivering 
mental health services to emotionally disturbed children and their families. The report 
indicates that 

• Blacks and Hispanics do not receive equal access to services. Black and 
Hispanic children make up 80% of the children In State Training Sch<K>ls and 
are tar more likely to 1^ in the most restrictive settings. Community services 
In black and Hispanic neighborhoods are frequently under-funded and too 
few in number to meet the needs of the community served.^* 

• There is considerable evidence that race, culture and social class influence 
how children are served by the human ^rvic^ system. At the crudest level 
this means that two children who exhibit the same behavior end up in different 
systems. The majority, advantaged child is served by mental health agencies. 
The minority, disadvantaged child is committed to the Department of Correc- 
tions. Division of Juvenile Service. ^' 

The reports issued by the tluvenile Delinquency Commieelon (JDC) (formerly 
the Juvenile Delinquency Disposition Commission) deal specifically with youth in- 
volved with the Family Court. The JDC's first report. The Impact of the New Jersey 
Code of Juvenile Justice, issued in 1986 was developed by examining a variety of 
related issues: How is the new Code working? Are various provisions meshing? Are 
its goals being realized? Are there unanticipated consequences? Is the system 
equitable? Do we have the dispositional options we need? Are we organized properly? 
What incentives are needed? Where do we go next? The question that related most 
to the topic of this report is the question relative to equity In the system. 

The primary problem faced by the JDC in preparing its first report was that, 
overall, the statistical Information required was not available. This led the JDC to stress 
the implementation of a unit case Information system. The report contains information 
based on the first six montiis of Unit Case data. However, there was still difficulty 
encountered in capturing race information. Information on race was missing from 
initial Unit Case data for about 50% of the juveniles which made It difficult to draw 
any valid conclusions about racial differences. 

By the time the JOC issued its 1988 report, Juvenile Justice— Toward Compet- 
ing the Unfinished Agenda, better statistical information was available. The report 
indicates the following based on 1986 data: 

• Black youths, who constitute approximately 20% of the youth population 
account for nearly one-half (49%) of Juvenile arrests or index offenses and 
nearly two-thirds (66%) of arrests for violent index offenses.^' 



• Race was not recorded for 10% of the Juveniles docketed. However. In all 
cases ftere It was. 52% of the juveniles docketed were white, 38% black 
and 9% Hispanto." 

• Race was not recorded for 9% of the Juveniles who were diverted but where 
race was known, 58% were white, 34% l>lack and 8% were Hispanic « 

• Race was not recorded In 23% of the cases ««ived to adult court, but where 
It was Indicated. 67% of me Juveniles yme black. 24% were HIspank: and 
19% were white/* 

• In 1986, Judges sentenced 14,462 Juveniles. Of those sentenced Juveniles for 
¥vhom race was recorded (88%), 48% were white, 42% were Wack and 9% 
were Hispanic." 

• Although nearly 7 out of e^ 10 Incarcwated Juveniles are black, only 38% 
of all Juvwites arrestwS In 1986 were black; only 43% (black 35%, Hispanic 
8%) of the JuvenH^ docketed In the Family Courts on new comjHalnts In 1986 
were minorities. Only 44% of all Juvenltes sentenced In 1986 were black or 
HIspanto.*' 

In the report, the JDC had a sectton w^lch focu^ on the incarceration of 
minority youtti. That secBon of the report Included the foltowlng: 

• One of every two Juveniles arrested In 1986 for an Index offenro was black, 
as were nearly seven out of evwy ten Juveniles arrested for a violent Index 
oftense.'^ 

• Seventy-one percent of all Juveniles sentenced for first and second degree 
offenses were minorities.'* 

• Controlling for the serlousn^ of the offenses for which Juveniles are 
sentenced. Wack and HIspantes Juvenile are still more likely to be committed 
than are white Juveniles. This holds true within each degree category." 

• Incarcerated minority Juveniles do not, on the whote, average greater 
numbere of prior adjudications for delinquency than incarcerated white Juven- 
iles." 

• At least a partial explanation for the apparent Impact of race on probability 
of Incarceration comes from the one finding of a statlstteally significant dif- 
ference between incarcerated white, black and Hispanic Juvenlles-temlly 
make-up. While only 6% of the white Juveniles came from single parent 
families, 35% of the black Juveniles and 29% of the Hispanic Juveniles dld.» 

This section of the report states that: 

"We conclude from the above analysis that the disproportionate Incarceration 
of minority youth cannot be adequately explained by relevant legal factore (i.e., 
differences In prior adjudication and seriousness of offenses). Other factore. gener- 
ally, fall to explain the differences as well. The only exception to these findings Is 
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the apparent effect that tamily make-up has on Judicial decisions. Our data support 
a view that when a question of family stability existe the likelihood of incarceratk>n 
may be greater. The negative impact on minorities, as a r^ult. may be greater."" 

In dealing with the question of equitable responses to delinquency the JDC report 
concludes that If decisions to Incarcerate Juveniles are strongly influenced by per- 
cehred levels of parental Involvement and supervision or by whether or not Juveniles 
can afford, or have insurance to cover, the costs of an alternative residential place- 
ment, minorities will be n^threly impacted. The state's reliance on local initiatives 
for the development of dispositk>nal options has resulted in a situation where areas 
with the worst delinquency problems and the highest concentrations of minority youth 
often have the fewest "real" options. 

in. addition to the above findings, all of the reports published have included 
numerous recommendations for Improving services to our children, Including blacks 
and HIspanics. Those recommendations should be reviewed to determine the status 
of Implementation. 



• 
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CONCLUSION 



There is no greater concentration of btacic and Hispanic males 14 to 18 years 
of age in the State of f4ew Jersey as there is under the care of the Department of 
Corrections* Division of Juvenile Services. The matter of Cisproportionatety high rates 
of incarceration of minority youth is extremely critical for the minority community 
specifically and to the larger community in general. It will become even greater if the 
existing trends continue to escalate. 

The problems and difficulties facing minority children are certainly not limited 
to the disproportionately high numbers Invohfed in the juvenile justice system. 
Moreover, what is evident in the correctional system is only a symptom— the tip of 
the iceberg. There is concern for differential treatment at ail stages of the social 
services and juvenile justice systems. However, at no point in the system is the issue 
so dramatically illustrated than at tiie point of incarceration. 

increased emphasis should be placed on the development of prevention and 
early intervention programs and ser;ices to maintain children in their homes. A 
comprehensive prevention effort is absolutely essential. Youth at risl( of becoming 
involved in the juvenile justice system must be reached early and given opportunities 
and support in becoming productive members of society. There Is a need to review 
the allocation of resources in order to expand the number of prevention efforts and 
community-based enrichment programs. 

The current system of crisis intervention fails to adequately address the needs 
of certain population groups In our State— particularly the needs of blacic and Hispanic 
children and families. The current system, which seems to be r^ponslve to crisis 
situations only, perpetuates the needs for more extensive and expensive services. 
Special needs of minorities continue to be unmet. 

Some children are passed from agency to agency without ever getting the help 
they need. Agencies must take responsibility for guiding children and their families 
through the maze of services that do exist and for following up to see that their needs 
are being met. Ail service providers should gain as much knowledge as possible about 
their client population In order to lessen barriers and serve them more appropriately. 

Agencies should be encouraged to hire staff representative of their client popu- 
lations. These staff can serve as role models for their clients. In addition to having 
staff that is racially and ethnically representative of the children and families with 
which they come Into contact, there Is a crucial need for education, Information and 
resources in order to increase the awareness of the problems and needs of black 
and Hispanic children for all decision makers and service providers. 



Policy makers and communities as a whole must continue to focus on the 
disproportionate numbers of l)lacks and Hispanics In the social ^rvlces and Juvenile 
justice systems. There Is a need to focus on providing support for children by provid- 
ing functional skills which would facilitate academic success and job opportunities. 
There is a need to focus on support for parents so that they can help make a difference 
in the lives of their children. 

Many of the kids that find themselves Involved in the Juvenile Justice system are 
there because so much has been lacking in their lives. They may not have had enough 
family support, educational skills to stay In school, vocational skills to get a decent 
job or healthy recreational activities. They may not have had enough money to obtain 
professional services, a good lawyer, psychiatric care or therapeutic residential treat- 
ment. 

We need to be concerned not only about preventing youth from entering the 
correctional system. We must also be dedicated to providing improved social and 
vocational services to youth currently Incarcerated. This will enable them to return 
to school or obtain gainful employment upon release with some reasonable chance 
for success and to prevent them from becoming a part of the "revolving door". 

In looking at the total picture, this report would be remiss If It did not raise the 
issue of apparent racial bias In one or more parts of the Juvenile justice system. The 
issue of racial bias Is very sensitive and harmful In general and very pf.Jnful to the 
victims. Although racial bias may not be Intentional, the disproportionate numbers 
of black and Hispanic youth In our system may Indicate that there may be some 
correlation between race and Juvenile justice system Involvement. There Is a need 
to examine the critical decision making points In the various systems and how those 
decisions impact on black and Hispanic children and families. 

There are some very painful questions which must be asked: Why are we willing 
to accept the warehousing of black and Hispanic children? Why are we willing to lock 
up children In spite of the fact that It Is far more expensive both In terms of money 
and cost of human lives? How can we avoid this continued problem In the future while 
protecting society and the safety of Its citizens? Too many of our children will have 
no future at all unless these questions are answered and solutions to the problems 
are implemented. 

As stated earlier In this report, we have reviewed what has been published In 
New Jersey about the treatment of black and Hispanic youth In the Juvenile justice 
system. Various commissions and committees have given serious attention to these 
problems but the vast majority * recommendations contained In the reports have 
not been implemented. 
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MINORITY ISSUES SUBCOMMITTE REPORT 

RECOMMENDATIONS 



The Governor's Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Advisory Commit- 
tee and its Ad Hoc Subcommittee on Minority issura submit the foliowing recommen- 
dations and urge the Governor, the Legislature and other State and local level policy 
maicers to give attention and direct action to ensure that tiiey are implemented. The 
recommendations are listed in priority order. They are presented witii two goals: 1) 
development of a service delhrery system with a mandate to address the early needs 
of children, particularly biacic and Hispanic children and youth; and 2) promotion of 
strong coordinated community-based programs and activities that will maintain youth 
in their home and reduce the numbers of children/youth who enter tiie Juvenile justice 
and correctional system, especially biacic and Hispanic youth who are dispropor> 
tionately represented In the system. 



PREVENTION 

Primary prevention and early intervention services need to be developed by the 
various systems of care to address the problems that minority families face, thereby 
decreasing the odds for the need for more intensive crisis oriented services later. 
Primary prevention is defined as a dynamic proce^ that enhances the building of 
competencies of individuals, organizations and systems which promote positive de- 
velopment of children and youth in their families, in thair schools, in their own self- 
esteem, among their peers and in their communities. These efforts reduce the llice- 
ilhood of juvenile delinquency and other socially unacceptable behavior before treat- 
ment and/or intervention by authorities, it is critical that we respond to youth at risk 
and provide greater allocations of existing, limited resources for children at earlier 
ages and stages of their development. 

1. The Department of Education should encourage schools to adopt programs 
that teach the history of all people, especially blaci(s and HIspanics, and that teach 
cultural and ethnic pride and build self-esteem. 

2. The Governor's Office of Policy and Planning should inventory state agencies 
to determine what prevention programs they currentiy fund as well as assess the need 
for further prevention programming. Funds for prevention programming should be 
designated by state agencies that provide services to children/youth or contract with 
agencies providing services to youth. This Initiative should be completed within 18 
months. 
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3. The Department of Education should establish life sKiiis programs commenc- 
ing In kindergarten and continuing through graduation. Uf© sIclHs programs should 
include decision maldng, communication, relationships, planning for the future, cop- 
ing and malting choices. This Inltlath^ should commence during the 1990-91 school 
year. 

4. The State should implement a Law Related Education curriculum in ail school 
districts for grades three through eight In order to teach crime prevention, law, Justice 
and penalties for committing crimes. Uw Related Education curriculum should be 
Implemented during the 1990-91 scnool year. 

5. The Department of Education should establish a pilot School Advocates Pro- 
gram In three urban school districts (Camden. Trenton, Peterson) during the 1991-92 
school year. Student advocate would be hired to assist In identifying youth problems 
(malnutrition, teenage pregnancy, lack of recreational facilities, homeleesn^ social 
promotions; and take action to Insist that the students' needs are met. The student 
advocates would also provide tutorial services and serve as peer role models. 

6. As a pilot effort, the Youth Services Commissions In the counties of Essex, 
Passaic, Monmouth and Atlantic should direct their efforts, In the next year, to creating 
partnerships between youth serving and religious organizations, Juvenile Justice, 
eciucationai and health agencies which will Increase their capacity to meet and serve 
the needs and issues of families, partteularly black and Hispanic "at risk" families 
and children. Technical assistance, information and support should be provided by 
the commissions. This effort should be evaluated and Information disseminated to 
the remaining Youth Services Commissions. 

7. As a pilot effort, the Youth Services Commissions In the counties of Essex, 
Passaic, iVIonmouth and Atlantic should establish Youth and Family Centers In one 
urban area In each county which provides the potential for producing the largest 
numbers of "at risk" minority children and youth. Such centers shall be staffed by 
multldlsclpllnary, multiracial teams. Components of the center shall Include: parent- 
ing, child care and development, educational opportunities, alternatives that will rein- 
force positive self-esteem and racial pride and firm linkages to other services needed 
by these children and families. An evaluation component that vlll measure the effec- 
tiveness of such centers shall be Included to measure and document needs, program 
services and program Impact. Funds In the amount of $2 million should be provided 
by the State Legislature and administered by the SLEPA Juvenile Justice Unit to 
Implement this recommendation. 
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CULTURAL SENSmViTY/COMPETENCIES/rRAINING 



By understanding the differences tietw^n us and examining our perceptions of 
those differences, we can better relate to each other and live together more harmoni- 
ously and productively. Culturai competency requires that History, English and other 
courses taught in our schools be accurate and complete and include the major events 
and contributions of all cultures. It also requires that governmental agencies be able 
to effectlvaly serve all cutturee. This requires representation by different cultures in 
these agencies, as wail as training. 

Programs, services, professionals and steff must be trained so that they are 
knowledgabie and sensl^ to ethnic and culturai issues that impact on the juvenile, 
the family and the community and so that they can provide the relevant assistance, 
appropriate decision making and treatment that a case may require. 

1. Mandatory cross-cultural training should be provided for all levels of staffing 
in the educational, social service and Juvenile Justice systems (from Initial contact 
through the Judiciary and corrections) to develop cultural sensitivities and competen- 
cies. Funds for this training can be provided through Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act funds, the Departments of Education. Human Services and Corrections 
and the Administrative Office of the Courts Jointly. The training should sensitize staff 
to cultural, ethnic and racial differences. The above training should be reinforced 
through ongoing monthly conferences of Judges, probation officers, police, etc. 

2. Existing training prc^rams of the Family Court, the Judiciary and the Juvenile 
Justice system should be reviewed and revised as necessary to encourage Increased 
knowledge and sensitivity to cultural Issues. Orientation and in-service training should 
focus knowledge about and understanding of the culturai patterns of targeted groups. 

3. The Department of the Public Advocate and the Administrative Office of the 
Courts should improve legal ^rvices for black and Hispanic offenders by providing 
more minorities as public defenders and translators. 

4. Grantors and service providers should ensure that diagnostic, intake 
procedures, counseling, interviewing techniques, treatment modalities and planning 
procedures are appropriate to the cultural backgrounds of the juveniles. 

5. The State should steadily and substantially increase the employment of min- 
orities in administrative, managerial and judicial positions throughout New Jersey's 
juvenile Justice system until the numbers in positions equal or exceed the proportion 
of minorities served by the Juvenile Justice system. There should be continuous efforts 
on the par* of agencies to recruit and hire bilingual and bicuiturat persons. 

6. The Juvenile Delinquency Commission should expand its clearinghouse to 
include Juvenile justice related personnel throughout the country with information on 
minority researchers and persons with a track record of successfully working with 
minority families and children at risk. This recommendation should be Implemented 
within 18 months of this report. 
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LEGISLATION/JUVENILE CODE 



There are already laws to address the Inequities experimed by minority youth 
and their families in the Juvenile Justice, economic, social and educational systems 
in New Jer^y. Many of them Just need to be enforced. 

1. The Qovemor should establish an Office of Youth issues within his office to 
coordinate existing commissions and committees which focus on children and youth. 
The Office should develop an action plan to implement recommendations from this 
report and ottier reports mentioned In the appendix which \wuld result in positive 
services to youth with particular concerns for minority youth. 

2. The Office of Youth Issues should develop policy, provide leadership and 
monitor/evaluate to ensure culturally competent and relevant ser\Hces and policies 
reiathra to minority youth and their families. 

3. The Supreme Court Tasis Force on Minority Concerns should expand its 
efforts In order to examine the extent to which the Code and ottwr criteria used to 
make Juvenile sentencing decisions, especially commitment decisions, end other 
Juvenile Justice system decisions (e.g., d^isions to divert or not, decisions to detain 
or release) negatively impact minorities. The Court should then devise a plan to 
determine how such criteria can reasonably be altered to be truly race neutral. 

4. The Legislature should establish a Task Force to review existing legislation 
to ensure Implementation of that legislation as It Impacte on youtii, particularly min- 
ority youth, and to monitor Its ongoing implementation. The Task Force should be 
appointed and Its first report Issued within 18 months of this report. 



EVALUATION AND ACCOUNTABILITY 

All governmental funding should require that public and private agencies meet 
ttielr conti-actuai obligation. It is vital that funds which exist to provide services to 
alleviate tiie conditions that cause minority youth and families to enter the Juvenile 
Justice system demonstrate that the services are being Implemented and are effective. 
Funding for programs that are not effective should be redirected to other efforts. 

1. Monitoring teams should be developed composed of SLEPA JJDP staff, JJDP 
Advisory Committee members and representatives of the Departinents of Human 
Servtoes, HealMi, Community Affairs, Labor, Corrections and Education to evaluate 
selected projects developed specifically to serve minority youth and their families. 
The team would also be charged with compiling profiles of programs that work, for 
developing a format for statewide dissemination and for Identifying minority program 
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implementors. idea devefof^rs and youth who have benefited as a f^ult of a program 
or acthflty. This Information can be include in a minority data banic. SLEPA would 
be rmponsiole for the team acthrltles until such time as an omce of Youth Issues 
Is developed. 

2. Funded programs should be monitored on-site at three-, six- and nine-month 
periods to ensure provision of services, program impact and fiscal accountability. 



EMPLOYMENT/VOCATIONAL TRAINING 

Minorities are disproportionately represented among the unemployed, under- 
employed and welfare dependent. Today's black and Hispanic youth will make up 
a larger segment of tomorrow's less rapidly growing labor force. They will have to 
be better prepared with competitive skills than they are now If they are to take 
advantage of the Job opportunities that will be available to them. 

1. The Department of Labor should encourage state and local agencies that 
comprise New Jersey's employment and training system to move vigorously towards 
developing vocational training and Job placemmt programs whtoh develop Job skills 
and reduce chronically high rates of unemployment among Inner-city black and 
Hispanic youth. 

2. Funding should be provided to expand youti) entrepreneurship opportunities 
in urban communities. 

3. The New Jersey Department of Education revised Its funding formulas for 
urban centers to support employer-school partiierships which will focus on preparing 
youth for careers in the technology and service fields of tiie nineties. Mentoring should 
be an integral part of this process and potential employers should be invohred in 
helping to develop the curriculum support. 



FUNDING 

Considerable sums of money have been allocated by State and f^aral govern- 
ments to addrra problems of adults in the Justice system. Far im is spent to address 
the needs of children and youth, especially black and Hispanic children. The Legis- 
lature should make a tangible investment in youth by providing resources to address 
the needs of minority youth and their families from prevention activities through 
community-based services in order to prevent further involvement of youth in the 
Juvenile Justice or adult correctional system. 
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1 . Funding should be providsd for the estabiiehment of an Office of Youth Issues 
within the Governor's Office. (Please refer to Lefiislative recommendations.) 

2. The State should provide funding to fully implement the provisions of the New 
Jersey Code of Juvenile Justice. This would require the funding of community-ba^ 
aiternathres for the court to utiliza during disposition of Juvenile cases (wilderness 
programs, residmitial and non-residential substance abuse treatment pn^jrams. 
vocational education/Job training, education programs and Juvenile/tamiiy counsti- 
ing). Particular attention should be ghren to the funding of these resources In large 
urban, economically depress^ areas where large minority populations reside. 

3. The Legislature should provide the funds for staffing and supportive services 
needed by SLEPA to reinforce implementation and equation of services to children 
and youth and for statewide planning in tiie Juvenile Justice system. 

4. Top priority for planning and funding should be ghren to new and Innovative 
community-based programs and services at the major pre-adjudicatory levels which 
are specifically designmJ to prevent further involvement of youth into the Juvenile 
Justice system. This is particularly important for minority Juvenites because communi- 
ty-based TOrvices are t>ound to be more culturally competent and thus more effective 
in ti-eating and rehabilitating Juveniles. 

5. Funding of programs should encourage the least restrictive types of programs 
possible, including ample appropriations for alternative and community-based ser- 
vices for Juveniles. 

6. The New Jersey Legislature should aggressh^ly petition the President and 
ttie Congress to substantially Increase funding for such Federal programs as Head 
Start, Youth Corp, JTPA, Title 11 A, etc. These programs help our youth get a start 
In the right direction at an early age. 



MISCELLANEOUS RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The Departments of Human Services, Corrections, Education, Community 
Affairs, labor and Health should woric cooperatively to Insure the development of a 
continuum of services for ail youths and families in need of services, with particular 
attention to the needs of blacks and Hispanics. Community outreach and education 
should be an integral and ongoing part of ail divisions in order to foster the use of 
alternative services. 

2. All possible attempts should be made to prevent youtii from moving to a more 
intensive/intrusive level in the Juvenile Justice system. No youth should be placed in 
a restrictive faciiity (regardless of auspices) solely because of a iacic of appropriate 
services. 
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3. All mamber agencies of the Juvenile justice system should examine their 
operations In order to mure that ava}ial>}|ity of and accm to least restrictive or 
intrusive treatment options is not dependent on a Juvenile's family economic situation. 

4. The State should develop the ability to assist community-based organizations 
as ¥vell as encourage counties in constructing programs to serve seriously di8turt>ed 
youths, including Juvenile offenders, with particular attention to the needs of min- 
orities. 

5. The Governor's CommittM on Children's Servi^ Planning should produce 
a programmatic resource manual to aid Family Court staffs, public defenders and 
probation officers in icnowing the full range of services available for juvenile offenders. 
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• Governor's Juvonlto Justieo ftml Delinquency Prevention Advisory Com- 
mittee, appointed by the Governor in 1976. 

The JJDP Act requires the appointment of an advisory committee by the Gov- 
ernor to advise SLEPA and Its supervisory board, the Governor and the Legislature 
with respect to matters related to Juvenile Justice and delinquency prevention and 
to oversee the monitoring of the state's compliance with the mandates of the Act. 
The Advisory Committee al8o must review and comment on all Juvenile Justice and 
delinquency prevention applications submitted to SLEPA for funding. 



e New Jersey Commission on Children's Services, established by the Legis- 
lature In 1979. 

The Commission was established to review services for New Jersey's children 
and to identify methods of Improving service delivery, promote the development of 
community-based services for children that strengthen families, foster cooperation 
among the agencies that provide ^rvices and promote community Invoivemer.* in 
planning services for children. As a result of the Commission's work, a report was 
issued In 1982 entitled Linking Policy With Need. 



e State Youth Services Commission, established by Joint administrative 
agreement of Supreme Court Chief Justice Robert N. Wilenti and Attorney Gen- 
eral Irwin KImmeiman In 1981. 

The State Youth Services Ccmmisslon was established to mobilize communities 
to respond to the needs of their youth, to help coordinate the activities of state, county 
and community youth Mrving agencies and to provide a forum through which agen- 
cies can more effortively exercise their leadership In youth matters, coordinate their 
youth programs and Identify and solve Inter-agency and systemic problems concern- 
ing youth. 



e County Youth Services Commissions, established through SLEPA funding 
In three counties In 1981. 

County Youth Services Commissions were established in the counties of Middle- 
sex, Burlington and Somerset to Improve coordination of services at the local level, 
identify service gaps and develop local plans to address the needs of their youth. 
The three commissions were to serve as a liaison to the State Youth Services Com- 
mission. The three counties were funded by SLEPA as pilot projects. 
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The pHot projects served as models for the 1982 Juvenile Code requirement that 
each county have a citizen advisory committee to assist in the development of a 
comprehensive plan for the provision of community ^rvices and programs to meet 
the needs of children under the jurisdiction of the Family Court. In 1984, the Chief 
Justice, the Attorney General and the Commissioner of the Department of Human 
Services wrote letters to the County Freeholders asking that Citizens Advisory Com- 
mittees bB adapted to the County Youth Services Commission model In order to 
stimulate on-going planning and coordination effcrts at the local level. Since that time, 
fl»e Youth Services Commission initiative has grown. There are 21 County Youth 
Services Commissions as well as several rt jlonai and municipal commissions. 



• Governor'8 Committee on Children's Services Planning, established by 
Executive OnSer In 1983. 

This Committee was establishfd to address the deficits and lack of coordination 
In the planning, provision and evaluation of servtees for children of New Jersey. In 
addition, the Committee is mandated to develop specific plans for the implementation 
of the recommendations of the Commission on Children's Services 1982 report and 
to make recommendations to the Governor on priority items which could be ad- 
dressed by gubernatorial action, to develop specific plans for the implementation of 
the recommendations made to the Governor and to recommend specific action re- 
quired by state government to maximize effective Implementation of Family Court 
legislation with particjiar regard to the delivery of those comprehensive services to 
youth and their families to be provided within the Family Court process. 

As a result of its work, the Committee Issued a report in 1986 entitled New 
Jersey's Action Plan for Children. In 1986 the Governor's Committee formed the 
Mental Health Forum to examine the current system of delivering mental health 
services to emotionally disturbed children and their families. The Forum was made 
up of a broadly representative group of professionals and private citizens. The final 
report entitled Past Pue was issued In 1987. 



• Juvenile Delinquency Disposition Commission, established by the Legis- 
lature in 1983. 

The Juvenile Delinquency Disposition Commission was created by the Legis- 
lature when it enacted the New Jersey Code of Juvenile Justice. Its mandates were 
to study all aspects of the juvenile justice system relating to dispositions and to 
provide oversight and monitoring of the Code's implementation. In 1986, the Com- 
mission Issued Its first annual report entitled The impact of the New Jersey Code 
of Juvenile Justice. 
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A8 a result of legislation. In 1987 the Commission was rmamed the Juvmile 
Delinquency Commls^on and mandated to continue to mcmltor the Implementation 
of the Code of Juvenile Justice, examine all aspect of New Jerse/s Juvenile Justice 
system with spedai emphasis on deiinquwicy trends and di^potitions. study the types 
of Juvenile who become delinquent and analyze what happens to them, and analyze 
the rmons for and the effectiveness of the dispositions provided for deiinqirant youth. 
In 1888, the Commission issued its second annual report entitied «liivenlle Jimttee^ 
Toward Completing the Unfinished Agenda. 



• Task Force on Minority Concerns, appointed by Chief Justice Robert N. 
Wllenti In 1986. 

This 48-member Task Force was appointed to undertake a criticai examinatk>n 
of the concerns of minorities with their treatment In and by the courts and to propose 
solutions to the identified problems that are within the power of the Judtoiary to 
implement. One of the committees of the Task Force is Minorities and Ju\«nlle Justice. 
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APPENDIX B 
DISSENTING OPINION 
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MEMORANDUM 



TO: GOVERNOR'S ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON JUVENILE JUSTICE 

AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 

FROM: MICHAEL J. O'SHEA, CHIEF ASSISTANT PROSECUTOR. 
PASSAIC COUNTY 

RE: MINORITY ISSUES REPORT 

DATE: FEBRUARY 16, 1990 

As a member of the Advisory Committee's Ad Hoc Subcommittee on Minority 
Issues, I know the effort poured into the Minority Iraues Report It has been formed, 
discussed and modified in subcommittee and committee meetings, i appreciate the 
opportunity I, along with all committee members, had to comment on and criticize 
the report. I agree that there are prming problems teeing minority youth which this 
report eminently Identifies and for which specific recommendations are offered. How- 
ever, there are some points which I feel are Important enough to warrant this 
memorandum. 

The title, "Justice or Injustice: The Disproportionate incarceration of Black and 
Hispanto Youth in New Jersey" strongly Implies discriminatory policies on the part 
of law enforcement agencies and courts, which i suggest is not true. Phrases such 
as "two-tiered system** of Justice in which "minority youth are dealt with more harshly 
than . . . white youth" (p. 6} are Inaccurate. Racial, ethnic and religious prejudice has 
/ festered and spewed from some people for ages. However, i disagree with any 

statements or inference of Institutionalized discrimination by the Juvenile Justice 
system of New Jersey. They are not supported. In fact, they are belied by the 1986 
Annual Report of the Juvenile Delinquency Commlsston (J.D.C), upon which the 
Minorities Report so heavily relies. Such serious statements and inferences should 
be carefully examined, especially before they are included in a report which will be 
distributed throughout the state and country. 

Footnotes 21 through 26 of the Minorities Report are drawn from five pages of 
the section of the J.D.C. Report entitled "Focus on Incarceration of Minority Youth" 
(pp. 51 -S5). That section of the J.D.C. Report begins (p. 51): 

As of October. 1987, 8 out of every 10 Juveniles in state correctional 
Institutions were minorities (66% black. 15% hispanic (sic)).'' This rep- 
re^ntation is disproportionate when compared to representation at 
earlier stages In the system . . . 
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The J.D.C. Roport th«n cites data showing that more white youth wm '^arrested" and 
'^^nencad" than minority youth. The report does not Indicate how many of these 
dispositions were prot)ation, more a monitoring agency than a service provider, i 
suggested that the important question when examining court dispositions Is not the 
"represmtatton" of minorities In the system. iMit whether they are receh^ng the ser- 
vices they need. In 1988. as part of my work on the Suticommittee on Minority Issues 
In the preparaSon of the Minority Issues Report, I studied the utilteation of m^or, 
intensivs community-tiased programs for Juveniles at risk of incarceration in Passaic 
County. (Thia r^earch. Induding the questionnaires upon which it was based, was 
provided to the subcommittee on December 19, 1988.) I learned that 93% of the 
Juveniles In these Intensive, community-based, non-custodial programs were minority 
youth. My study (rudimentary as it Is) Indtoated that minority youth ware receWing 
nearly all of the intensive, community-based services offered at '*rarller stages" In 
the system, In contrast to the statement contained in the J.D.C. Report My research 
indicated ^t, lo Passaic County in 1^7, there was a greater representation of black 
and Hispanic youth In these eariler stages of the juvenile Justfce continuum, I.e. 
Intensive, community-based programs, than at the final stage— Incarceration. 

The J.D.C. Report then indicates (p. 51): 

. . . One of every two Juveniles arrested in 1986 for an index offense 
were black, as were nearly 7 out of every 10 Juveniles arrested for a 
vtoient index offense. 

This statistic, adjusted by adding the J.D.C. figure for Hispanic youth almoBt mirrors 
the breakdown of youth Incarcerated by race and ethnk; group (80%). liw J.D.C. 
Report attaches no significance to this. Instead It compares Juveniles Incarcerated 
by race by degree of most serious offense. This table is virtually useless because 
It does not control for prior adjudications. 

The J.D.C. Report then compares Incarcerated youth by race, type of offense 
underiylng the disposition and prior record, it finds that minority and white youth 
Incarcerated for similar offenses had similar prior records. This comparison supports 
drawing the conclusion that dispositions are not discriminatory, but are fairly and 
evenly Imposed, instead, the J.D.C. Report, because the minority youth did not have 
more extenshre prior records than white youth, looks for other explanations for the 
high Incarceratton rate for the minority youth. It then points out that there is a 
"statlstiealty significant difference between incarcerated white, black and hispanto 
(sic) Juveniles . . ."—minority youth are Ave to six times more likely to come from single 
parent families than white youth (pp. 54-55). 

The J.D.C. Report goes on to find "Iroubilng" a variation In Incarceration rates 
of youth "regardless of race" between the counties (p. 55). The report finds that one 
explanation "stood out above the rest in explaining differences in incarceration rates 
, . ."—the number of minority youth in each county. (Ibid.) However, the examples 
cited in the J.D.C. Report contrast Morris and Warren Counties with Camden and 
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Passaic Counties. Csrtainiy. there are significant differences between these counties 
in terms of rurai-8ut>urt»n-urban character, cringe rates, school drop-outs, unemploy- 
ment, health care, economic well-being, housing, etc. 

Rnaily, the J.D.C. Report concludes (p. 55): 

We conclude from the above analysis that the disproportionate In- 
carceration of minority youth cannot be adequat^y explained by rel- 
evant le^ai factors (l.e.. dlffer^Kes in prior adjudication and serious- 
ness of offenses). Other factors, generally, fall to explain the differences 
as vmW. The only exception to XhesB flndlngs is the apparent effect that 
family make-up has on Judicial decisions. Our data support a view that 
when a question of family stability exists the likelihood of Incarceration 
may be greater. The negative impact of minorities, as a result, may be 
great. 

I disagree. The J.D.C. Report itself indicates that the Incarceration of minority 
youth is related to "arrMts" for violent Index offenses. Furthermore, In specific cases, 
when a single parent family offers less supervision than a two parent family, then It 
is one of many legitimate considerattons for the Court In determining the best disposi- 
tion for the juvenile consistent witfi the "interests of public safety . . ." (N.J.S.A. 
2A:4A-21c). 

Recognizing that, at times. Incarceration is necessary to protect the public, and 
that rehabilitation, and not punishment, is the goal of the juvenile Justice system, still 
the Incarceration of our youth is a tragedy for the youth and a loss for society. 
Discrimination, where it exists, must be opposed. But creating the spectre of institu- 
tional discrimination when It does not exist Is only divisive and destructive. As such, 
I object to the titie of the Minority Report and to statements Indicating the existence 
of Institutionalized discrimination In the juvenile justice system of the State of New 
Jersey. 

1 do recognize the myriad problems facing minority youth and impoverished 
youth of all races and etiinlcities today. Therefore, I support the specific, numbered 
Recommendations of the MinorltiM Report (pp. 29-38) with the exception of that 
portion of Recommendation 5 (p. 33) calling for the State to ". . . annually increase 
by 30% the employment of minorities In administrative, managerial, and judicial 
positions throughout H&w Jersey's juvenile justice system . . ." The report contains 
no Information on tiie employment of minorities In these positions at present. Nor 
does It explain where the figure of 30% comes from or what the final result of such 
a hiring policy would be. 




Michael J. O'Shea 

Chief Assistant Prosecutor 

Passaic County 
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